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Our lost dominion in northern India had thus after eighteen
months of campaigning been finally regained. This triumph-
ant result was due first and foremost to the indomitable
endurance and valour of the British soldier, then to the daring,
enterprise and constancy of a host of brilliant leaders such as
Outram, Havelock and Nicholson, and last but not least to the
solid and patient generalship of the Commander-in-Chief, who,
if his military qualities can hardly be said to qualify him for
a place among the masters of war, deserves to be put beside
Amherst and Hastings as an outstanding organiser of victory.
To him, more than to any other single man of the time, was it
due that our dominion in India survived the* awful convulsion
of 1857 and emerged from its fiery trial more firmly founded
than before.
Meanwhile equally important and equally successful opera-
tions, had been in progress during the year to the south of the
Ganges. amid the hills and jungles of Central India. Here the
chief figure on the rebel side was the Rani of Jhansi, a masterful
woman whose passionate sense of wrong had led her in the first
days of the revolt to commit a massacre less well known but not
less treacherous and horrible than that of Cawnpore. The
reigning Mahratta princes, Sindia and Holkar, fortunately for
themselves and us, remained staunch to their faith, but were
unable to restrain their followers from joining forces with the
insurgents. Of the fortunes of the Gwalior contingent we have
already seen something ; the Indore troops co-operated with
those of the Rani and of the lesser Central Indian chiefs and
the revolted sepoys to raise the standard of rebellion in
Bundelcund and Malwa. By July 1857 the area between the
Juinna and the Tapti had passed entirely from our control;
nor for the moment could any effective steps be taken to
reconquer it. A small force under Stuart was indeed assembled
with great difficulty and after much delay for operations in
Malwa, but so formidable was the strength of its opponents,
and so vast the territory to be dealt with, that by the end of the
year it had effected little more than the reoccupation of the
country round Mhow and Indore. This, however, formed an
excellent base for further operations, for which there were now
available not only a small but excellent body of reinforcements,
but also a commander of remarkable energy and ability, Sir
Hugh Rose.
The general plan was that the Central India Field Force, as
this little army was called, should advance by way of Jhansi to
Kalpi, restoringorder as it went,and driving the insurgents across
the Jumna into the arms of the main British force operating
north of that river. Two flanking columns on either side, one